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Sowon  Kwon,  Two  or  Three  Corridors,  2000  (installation  views).  Works  shown 
are  from  the  collection  of  Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc. 


Finding  a  coffee  table,  sofa,  or  desk  that  you  like  and  can  afford  is  often  a  frus- 
trating, exhausting,  and  even  painful  process.  As  difficult  as  such  searches  may 
be,  the  real  challenge  doesn't  begin  until  you  return  home  with  a  purchased 
item  in  tow.  At  best,  the  new  object  upsets  the  old  equilibrium  of  the  room, 
setting  off  a  chain  reaction  of  adjustments  to  accommodate  the  foreign  entity. 
At  worst,  the  piece  that  seemed  ideal  in  the  store  is  a  glaring  disaster  at  home. 
Such  dramatic  shifts  in  how  we  view  the  same  piece  of  furniture  in  two  different 
settings  can  also  occur  with  our  interpretations  of  an  art  work.  Seeing  it  in  a 
museum,  for  example,  and  then  seeing  it  in  a  private  home  may  produce  two 
entirely  different  opinions.  In  both  instances,  our  responses  are  strongly 
influenced  by  the  work's  relationship  to  other  items  and  the  surroundings  in 
which  it  is  viewed. 

Since  the  early  1990s,  Sowon  Kwon's  sculptural  and  video  installations  have 
explored  the  inextricable  link  between  a  work  of  art  and  the  environment  in 
which  it  is  displayed,  specifically,  how  different  contexts — such  as  the  gallery, 
the  home,  or  the  office — affect  our  interpretation.1  Kwon's  work  begins  with 
the  recognition  that  most  purchased  art  objects  are  destined  to  lead  a  relatively 
sheltered  life  in  a  private  domestic  or  corporate  space,  rather  than  a  public  one 
as  part  of  a  museum  collection.  In  these  surroundings,  the  art  work  becomes 
part  of  the  decorative  scheme,  working  together  with  a  meticulously  selected 
carpet  or  paint  shade.  Kwon  is  most  interested  in  these  alternative  exhibition 


sites — living  rooms,  hallways,  foyers,  or  lobbies — that  affect  our  understanding  of  art 
as  much  as  the  conventional  sites  of  the  museum  or  gallery.  Her  work  addresses 
these  other  spaces  as  she  explores  the  porous  boundaries  between  high  art  and  deco- 
ration, exhibition  presentation  and  interior  design,  and  distinctions  between  public 
and  private  realms. 

Two  or  Three  Corridors  is  a  site-specific  installation  in  which  Kwon  has  selected  six 
art  works  from  the  private  hallways  of  Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc.'s  international 
headquarters  on  42nd  Street  in  New  York  City  and  re-situated  these  objects  in  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art's  branch  gallery,  located  in  the  public  atrium 
space  of  the  same  building.  Upon  entering  the  gallery,  the  viewer  is  immediately 
confronted  with  a  wall  filled  with  art  objects  that  at  first  glance  seem  to  have  little 
in  common.  Hung  salon  style,  the  dense  arrangement  of  objects  is  made  up  of  wide- 
ly eclectic  images,  ranging  from  an  Andy  Warhol  print  of  dancing  figures  to  a 
William  Wegman  photograph  of  his  costumed  Weimaraner  dogs  to  a  red  and  green 
mixed  media  painting  by  Fred  Tomaselli.  How  the  objects  relate  to  one  another  is 
revealed  only  in  a  videotape  projected  against  the  back  gallery  wall.  The  videotape 
is  animated  by  a  line-drawn,  schematic  female  figure  and  shows  the  selected  art 
works  hanging  alongside  other  objects  in  their  original  office  settings.  Kwon  has 
explained  that  her  method  for  choosing  the  works  was  determined  by  their  loca- 
tions in  various  hallways  and  developed  out  of  her  tours  of  the  Philip  Morris 
Companies  art  collection: 


I  became  generally  less  interested  in  individual  objects  per  se,  and  more 
interested  with  their  arrangement,  and  how  that  arrangement  structured 
experience  in  that  space.  A  bulk  of  the  Philip  Morris  collection  consists  of  two- 
dimensional  works  which  hang  in  office  corridors,  punctuating  the  many 
long  spaces  at  regular  intervals.  In  the  end,  I  chose  works  that  frame  the 
movement  in  the  video  by  virtue  of  their  location,  at  the  ends  of  the  hallways, 
not  necessarily  by  their  iconography  or  my  taste  or  any  heavy  curatorial 
imperative.2 

Ultimately,  the  objects  chosen  for  the  gallery  were  ones  that  in  the  video 
served  to  frame  the  movements  of  the  outlined  female  figure  that  moves  through 
the  corridors,  observing  the  art  works  and  passersby.  Through  this  juxtaposition  of 
the  actual  art  works  and  the  in  situ  video  projection,  Kwon  addresses  how  our 
interpretations  of  art  are  affected  by  different  sites,  in  this  case  the  office  and  the 
gallery,  and  by  methods  of  display,  as  manifested  in  the  contrast  between  an  exhi- 
bition presentation  and  an  interior  design.  In  addition,  by  repositioning  objects 
from  a  collection  that  is  inaccessible  to  general  audiences,  she  draws  attention  to 
issues  of  public  and  private  spheres. 

Kwon's  interest  in  how  our  responses  to  art  are  shaped  by  relationships  among 
objects  and  their  contexts  recalls  the  work  of  several  artists  who  came  to  promi- 
nence in  the  1980s,  most  notably  Louise  Lawler.  Lawler's  photographs  and  installa- 


tions  document  or  re-create  how  works  appear  in  collectors'  homes,  galleries, 
and  storage  areas.  Lawler,  in  fact,  has  been  an  important  influence  on  Kwon, 
who  has  been  exploring  issues  of  the  interior  and  the  decorative,  and  of  context 
and  arrangement,  for  almost  ten  years.  However,  unlike  Lawler,  whose  projects 
often  engage  extant  works  by  other  artists,  Kwon  combines  this  tactic  of  appro- 
priation with  the  creation  of  original  objects  and  videos.  For  example,  one  of  her 
best-known  projects  is  an  installation  titled  Borrowing  (1997),  which  used  a  nine- 
teenth-century work  by  James  McNeill  Whistler  as  well  as  his  specific  and  uncon- 
ventional ideas  about  exhibition  design.  For  Borrowing,  an  exhibition  she  pro- 
duced for  Art  in  General,  a  small  nonprofit  space  in  New  York  City's  Chinatown, 
Kwon  tried  to  borrow  Whistler  paintings  from  several  museum  collections.  After 
many  failed  attempts,  she  finally  procured  a  minor  Whistler  etching  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  create  three  different  exhibition  contexts  for  it  within  a  single  gallery:  a 
domestic  living  room,  a  neutral-colored  institutional  setting,  and  a  decorative, 
pastel  arrangement  based  on  a  sketch  by  Whistler.  By  moving  the  etching  among 
these  settings  during  the  course  of  the  exhibition,  she  suggested  the  way  cultur- 
ally defined  contexts  affect  our  viewing  experience  and  thus  our  interpretation 
of  exhibited  objects. 

The  inclusion  of  video  represents  a  new  direction  in  Kwon's  installations. 
The  video  animations  in  Two  or  Three  Corridors,  however,  are  connected  to  the 
artist's  earlier  prints  and  drawings  through  the  recurring  line-drawn  woman 
Kwon  refers  to  as  the  "Average  Female."  Derived  from  ergonomic  templates, 
this  figure  originally  appeared  in  a  series  of  drawings  and  blueprints  in  the 
early  1990s  that  depicted  it  in  oversized  dimensions,  awkwardly  inhabiting  elab- 
orate domestic  interior  spaces.  In  these  works,  Kwon  was  interested  in  subtly 
critiquing  the  notion  of  the  "ideal"  that  ergonomic  templates  represent  and  the 
frequent  conflation  of  decoration  with  femininity. 

This  new  video  shows  the  animated  Average  Female  roaming  the  hallways  of 
Philip  Morris'  headquarters.  We  first  see  her  emerge  out  of  her  own  "blueprint" 
architectural  reality,  rendered  in  a  series  of  spare  blue  lines  against  an  all-white 
backdrop.  Gradually,  each  sketched  blueprint  of  the  corridors  fades  into  a  photo- 
graphic reality  of  the  actual  office  corridors,  while  the  figure  retains  its  line- 
drawn  characteristics.  The  Average  Female  moves  freely  through  the  spaces, 
looking  at  the  passersby  and  the  art  work  on  the  walls.  Sometimes  she  mimics 
the  poses  of  the  figures  in  the  art;  other  times  she  superimposes  herself  onto  the 
bodies  of  office  workers  passing  by.  Kwon  has  described  her  structuring  of  the 
animation  "as  a  kind  of  choreography,"  and  the  choice  of  mapping  the  drawn 
figures  onto  other  bodies  as  a  way  of  "highlighting"  or  "reading"  movement 
through  repetition  and  mimicry.3  Through  the  inscription  of  the  template  onto 
other  bodies,  Kwon  draws  our  attention  to  the  nuances  of  the  office  workers' 
ordinary  movements  and  transforms  them  into  a  kind  of  performance  or  dance. 
The  movements  of  the  Average  Female,  according  to  the  artist,  also  possess  a 
deliberately  absurd  quality,  as  if  she  were  misbehaving  through  the  hallways  in 


whimsical  resistance  to  the  propriety  of  corporate  America,  still  conventionally 
gendered  a  masculine  space. 

Kwon's  attention  to  movement  patterns  in  this  new  work  grew  out  of  her 
documentation  of  the  art  works  in  the  corridors  with  her  video  camera.  This 
experience  prompted  her  to  contemplate  some  of  the  "ramifications  of  perfor- 
mative/video work  of  the  sixties  and  seventies  that  questioned  the  ideals  of 
traditional  dance  and  theater,  as  well  as  related  Minimalist  concerns  with  the 
body  in  space,  perceptual  shifts  through  motion,  and  the  phenomenological 
experience  of  the  viewer."4 

Most  specifically,  Kwon  began  to  think  about  the  work  of  Bruce  Nauman, 
who  in  1967  began  a  series  of  experiments  in  his  studio  in  which  he  constructed 
makeshift  corridors  and  videotaped  himself  walking  back  and  forth  in  stylized 
ways,  performing  certain  exercises  in  balance.  In  fact,  in  one  sequence  of  Kwon's 
video,  the  Average  Female  imitates  the  stilted  movement  from  a  Nauman  video 
titled  Walk  with  Contrapposto  (1968).  Nauman  here  videotaped  himself  walking 
back  and  forth  in  a  long,  narrow  corridor  attempting  to  imitate  a  contrapposto 
pose — a  favorite  Renaissance  stance  in  which  the  vertical  axis  of  the  body  is 
twisted  to  force  the  head,  shoulders,  and  hips  in  different  directions.  Nauman's 
absurdist  efforts  to  make  this  stationary  pose  "walk"  resulted  in  a  sequence  of 
slow,  awkward  steps  as  he  tried  to  shift  his  hips,  legs,  and  arms  while  maintain- 
ing the  appropriate  alignments. 

As  in  Nauman's  work,  Kwon's  focus  on  simple  movements  asks  viewers 
to  reflect  on  their  own  patterns.  Kwon  also  attempts  to  elicit  this  kind  of  self- 
reflection  through  the  perspective  of  the  video  projection,  which  incorporates 
the  viewer  into  the  space  of  the  hallway.  In  this  way,  she  creates  a  tension 
between  the  real  architectural  space  of  the  gallery  and  the  virtual  projected 
space  of  the  videotaped  hallway.  This  tension  is  intended  to  generate  a  height- 
ened perception  of  how  our  own  bodies  move  through  space. 

Kwon's  gesture  of  appropriating  objects  from  the  Philip  Morris  collection 
and  repositioning  them  in  the  gallery  dismantles  devices  of  presentation  in 
order  to  conduct  several  discrete  investigations  of  physical  context  and  viewer 
perception.  In  so  doing,  Two  or  Three  Corridors  leads  us  to  an  understanding  of 
"interiors"  as  both  actual  places  and  psychic  spaces,  conjuring  up  patterns  of 
responses  that  connect  how  we  move  to  how  we  remember,  view,  and  interpret 
the  visual  information  around  us. 

— Debra  Singer 

1.  For  the  treatment  of  interior  decoration  and  domestic  furniture  in 
Kwon's  art,  see  Helen  Molesworth,  "Domestic  Rearrangements:  The  Art  of 
Choice,"  in  Sowon  Kwon:  Interior  Schemes,  exh.  cat.  (New  York:  Lombard/Freid 
Fine  Arts,  1996). 

2.  Artist's  statement,  September  2000. 

3.  Artist's  statement,  April  2000. 

4.  Artist's  statement,  September  2000. 
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